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CLASSROOM GROUPING FOR SILENT-READING DRILL 



MAY AYRES BURGESS 
New York City 



The educational test is of use to the classroom teacher if it 
tells her what each child can do at the time of testing, if it sug- 
gests what sort of treatment he needs to make him do better, 
and if it makes possible further testing at later periods to discover 
the progress he is making. Many teachers are now conducting 
tests with the new Picture Supplement Scales for Measuring Ability 
in Silent Reading.' These scales furnish information as to the 
child's ability to read rapidly and carefully. They are prepared in 
a series of four equivalent scales so that companion tests may be 
given at later intervals and the child's progress from one to another 
may be noted. The purpose of this paper is to outline a method 
whereby the teacher may classify children who have been tested 
by one of the Picture Supplement Scales according to the types of 
instruction they seem to need, so that she may have some guide 
for classroom drill between the testing periods. 

Those who are famihar with the Picture Supplement Scales 
will remember that each scale consists of a single sheet of paper on 
which are printed twenty little pictures. Under each picture is 
a paragraph which tells the child to make a pencil mark to supple- 
ment the meaning of the picture above it. The paragraphs are 
so constructed that the child who can read correctly knows exactly 
what kind of a mark he is required to make. If he cannot read 
correctly, he does not know what mark is asked for. All of the 
paragraphs are of equal difficulty, and the number which the 
child can read and mark correctly in five minutes is taken as his 
score in the test. These scores are then assigned values on a scale 
of IOC for his grade. 

' Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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THE CLASS RECORD SHEET 

The child's success is measured by the number of paragraphs 
which he can read and mark correctly in five minutes. Examina- 
tion of a set of classroom papers, however, will show that the chil- 
dren who have the same number of paragraphs right have not 
necessarily used the same methods of work. It will be found, for 
example, that of two children, both of whom succeeded in getting 
eight paragraphs right during the time allowed, one has tried 

TABLE I 

Results op Testing Third-Geade Pupils in the Turner School with 

Picture Supplement Scale i, February, 1921 
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Drill Needed in Speed 


DvTiJ. Needed in Care 
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eight and done each correctly while the other has tried thirteen, 
succeeded on eight, and failed on the other five. So far as getting 
the thought out of the twenty paragraphs is concerned, their work 
is equal in value, for each has read and understood eight paragraphs. 
For classroom drill, however, their needs are evidently different. 
The child who tried eight and made no mistakes might benefit by 
drill in rapid reading; while the child who tried thirteen, made 
five mistakes, and got eight right, may need training in reading 
more slowly and certainly needs training in reading more carefully. 
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After the teacher has examined the class with one of the Picture 
Supplement Scales, she will usually find it helpful to tabulate for 
each child the value of his work on a scale of 100 for his grade, the 
number of paragraphs he attempted, the number he got right, and 
the number on which he failed. With this table as a basis, she can 
then classify the children according to the special drill they seem 
to need. The procedure here advocated was carried out in a school 
which for the purposes of this article will be called the Turner 
School. Table I shows for the third grade of this school such a 
tabulation based on the results of testing with Picture Supple- 
ment Scale I. There were nineteen children in the class. It will 
be seen that John did work of such high quality that, when com- 
pared with the average third-grade child, he earned a credit of 92. 
Bancroft and Lucille did work of average third-grade quaUty, and 
they both, therefore, earned credits of 50 on a scale of 100 for third- 
grade children; Douglas and Ruth did so poorly that their work was 
marked o. The third column of the table shows the number of 
paragraphs which each child attempted. The fourth column shows 
the number right; and the fifth column, the number wrong. 

Differences in methods employed by these children are clearly 
shown. David got 11 paragraphs right and so earned a third-grade 
credit of 86; but four others which he tried were wrong. He 
attempted fifteen, and clearly needs no training in fast reading. 
He does, however, need considerable training in reading carefully 
enough to avoid the small errors which he frequently makes. It 
may be that both he and Theodore, who got five wrong out of 
thirteen attempted, need to be cautioned against reading too 
fast. They should read more slowly and more carefully. Fred, 
on the other hand, attempted only six, and of these two were wrong. 
He needs to be taught how to work faster as well as how to read 
more carefully. Francis reads at a good rate for a third-grade 
child, but is extremely inexact. Out of eight attempted, he 
succeeded in getting only two right. The other six were read so 
carelessly that he could not find out what they meant. He needs 
no speed drill but much drill in care. Douglas and Ruth attempted 
only two paragraphs each in five minutes, and they got both wrong. 
They need much training in speed and some training in accuracy. 
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CHILDREN WHO NEED SPEED DRILL 

For classroom purposes let us adopt the standard that each 
child ought to read fast enough so that if he makes no mistakes he 
will reach the average for his grade; that is, he will earn a credit of 
50 on a scale of 100. It is desirable that he should read fast enough 
so that if he makes no mistakes his mark will fall within the upper 
quarter for his grade and will therefore be at least as high as 62. 
When this is translated into terms of the number of paragraphs 
attempted, we may say, " Give the child much drill in speed if he 
is in the third grade and tried less than five paragraphs during the 
five minutes; give him some drill in speed if he tried five or six; 
but if he tried as many as seven, the third-grade child is reading 
fast enough and needs no special speed drill." For a fourth-grade 
child these numbers would be higher. 

Table II gives standards for classifying children in the different 
grades into groups of those who need much drill in speed, some 
drill in speed, and no drill in speed. By comparing Tables I and 
II, it will be seen that in the third grade of the Turner School two 
children needed much speed drill because they had tried fewer 
than five paragraphs during the five minutes; four other children 
needed some speed drill because they had attempted only five or 
six paragraphs. The remaining thirteen children in the class had 
attempted at least seven paragraphs and, therefore, need no further 
speed drill for the present. 

CHILDREN WHO NEED DRILL IN CARE 

As has already been pointed out, there are some children who 
read at a good rate but who make many errors. Instead of speed 
drill, they need drill in careful attention to the details of a para- 
graph. Classification of children into three groups who need much 
drill in care, some drill in care, and no drill in care, is again on a 
somewhat arbitrary basis. It is assumed for purposes of classroom 
work that children who make as many as three mistakes need much 
drill in care; those who make two mistakes need some drill, but 
those who make one or no mistakes may for the time being 
be excused from accuracy drill. The lower part of Table II 
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presents these standards, which are uniform for the six grades. 
In comparing Table I and Table II again, we see that five children 
in the third grade of the Turner School need much drill in care 
because they made three or more mistakes; five others need some 
drill in care because they made two mistakes; and the remaining 
nine who made only one mistake or no mistakes may be excused 
from accuracy drill. 

The standards presented in Table II have been derived from a 
study of typical grade distributions. While there are, of course, 
great variations among classes, it will be found in general that 
the speed with which children read is largely governed by their 
accuracy; that is, in the type of reading measured by such scales 

TABLE II 

Guide for the Classification of Pupils According to Drill Needed in Silent 
Reading (Based on Tests with Picture Supplement Scales i, 2, 3, and 4) 



Grade 


Speed Drill Needed 


Much 


Some 


None 


III 


0- 4 attempts 
0- 6 attempts 
0- 7 attempts 
0- 8 attempts 
0- 9 attempts 
o-io attempts 


5- 6 attempts 

7- 8 attempts 

8- 9 attempts 
9-10 attempts 

lo-ii attempts 
11-12 attempts 


7-20 attempts 
9-20 attempts 
10-20 attempts 
11-20 attempts 
12-20 attempts 
13-20 attempts 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 






Drill in Care Needed 


m-viii 


3-20 wrong 


2 wrong 


o-i wrong 





as Picture Supplements i, 2, 3, and 4, the average number of 
paragraphs attempted by a class is only slightly higher than the 
average number right. The number of failures ordinarily ranges 
from zero to six, and this range is found for all grades; but the 
average number of failures is a fraction over one. The average of 
failures is usually slightly higher in the lower grades than in the 
upper, but rarely goes above two. 

It will be seen, then, that the standards presented in this article 
have been adopted after consideration of typical performances in 
speed and accuracy. The actual standards chosen are nevertheless 
somewhat arbitrary, and it is entirely possible that later it may be 
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desirable to change them. For the time being, however, they 
furnish a convenient and simple method by which the teacher may 
group the children of her class for special drill. They suggest that 
we give a great deal of speed drill to all children who read so slowly 
that even though their work might be correct they would not 
succeed in reaching the average score for their grade; and that we 
give some speed drill to children who, no matter how correctly they 
might read, would be unable to reach the score of the highest fourth 
of the children in their grade. Children who read faster are excused 
from speed training. We give special training in accuracy to all 
children, regardless of their grade, who have made as many as 
three errors. We give some training in accuracy to those who have 
made two errors; and we excuse from accuracy drill those children 
who have made one error or who have succeeded in reading the 
selections correctly. 

CLASS CHART FOR READING DRILL 

A useful form of class chart, which may be used by the teacher 
for her own guidance or to show children where they stand, is given 
in Table III. In this table, the figures at the left indicate the 
number of paragraphs attempted, and the figures at the top indicate 
the number of errors made. Theodore attempted thirteen para- 
graphs and failed on five. His name is accordingly written in 
the space opposite 13 and under 5. David attempted fifteen and 
failed on four, and his name is therefore entered opposite 15 and 
under 4. The information given by Table III is the same as in 
Table I, but the device has the added advantage of grouping the 
children so that the teacher can see at a glance the names of all the 
children in each drill group. 

The heavy black fines separate the children according to the 
types of silent-reading drill they need. Those who need much 
drill in speed and much drill in care are in the lower left-hand 
corner; while those who read so fast and so carefully that they 
may be excused from both sorts of drill are in the upper right- 
hand corner. As each child improves in speed and accuracy, his 
name moves upward and toward the right. Similar charts may be 
prepared for the upper grades by shifting the heavy horizontal 
lines which separate the three speed groups, according to the 
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standards suggested in Table II. A class chart for the fourth 
grade would retain the vertical division lines for drill in care, as 
given, but would draw the first horizontal Hne under nine attempts 
and the second under seven, so that the names of children who 
attempted nine or more paragraphs would be entered in the "No 
drill in speed" group; those who attempted seven or eight would 
be entered in the "Some drill in speed" group; and those who 

TABLE III 

GRorrp Assignments for Silent-Reading Drill, Turner School, Grade III, 

February, 192 i 
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attempted six or less would be entered in the "Much drill in speed" 
group. Similar adjustments should be made in planning class 
charts for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

GROUPS or SHIFTING MEMBERSHIP 

It will be found that in every class there will be some children 
who remain in the same group from each testing period to the 
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next. There will, for example, be one or two children who are 
always slow readers, despite the training they may receive. There 
will be others who always need special drill in accuracy. Most 
children will rise from a low group to the next higher one after 
training, but there will always be a few whose records seem strik- 
ingly inconsistent. 

For example, some children who will have low ranks on the first 
test are naturally good readers but did not happen to do them- 
selves justice on the day the test was given. The scores they made 
are no real measure of their abihty. There will be other children who 
need only a few suggestions about their reading habits measurably 
to improve their scores. A child who attempted the entire twenty 
paragraphs and failed on six of them may make a creditable score 
the next day if he is told to read more slowly and make sure that 
he is right before he puts down a pencil mark. There will usually 
be several cases where a child has so nearly reached the limit of 
his ability in both speed and accuracy that any increase in one 
lowers the other. A child who attempts five paragraphs and 
succeeds in reading each one correctly may make two mistakes if 
he receives speed training sufficient to raise his attempt score to 
eight. 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that teachers must not 
regard assignment to a drill group as a permanent matter. They 
should change children from group to group with the utmost 
freedom. In addition to the formal testings several weeks apart 
with the Picture Supplement Scales, they will do well to conduct 
frequent informal class tests of a similar nature in order to note 
cases where children need to change from one drill group to another. 

SUGGESTIONS GAINED FROM SCALE PAPERS 

Analyzing class papers rather carefully often gives hints which 
are useful in training individual children. The teacher should 
make note of the child who, in spite of clear instructions to the 
contrary, has worked from left to right across the sheet instead 
of up and down. It may be that this child is in the habit of not 
paying attention to the teacher's instructions, or that he feels that 
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specific instructions of this kind are not important. His difficulty 
is possibly not one of reading, but one of general classroom attitude, 
which might be improved if it were brought to his attention. 

Again, the teacher should try to detect those children who 
read the first half of each paragraph and habitually skip the rest 
of it, or those children who habitually skip the first half of each 
paragraph and read the second half. Frequently such children 
make low scores in reading, or fail on their problems in arithmetic, 
because they do not realize the importance of making sure of all 
the elements in a paragraph before leaving it. A simple demon- 
stration of the difference which may result from failing to follow 
instructions with regard to a single item is often sufficient to change 
one of these careless readers into a careful reader. 

There will usually be one or two children in a class who read 
a paragraph, fail to understand it, and immediately abandon it 
and try another, when a second reading might have cleared up the 
difficulty. There are others of exactly the opposite type, who do 
not know when to stop working on a paragraph. They read it 
over and over, long after they have gained the gist of it. They 
seem to feel that there is some trick or puzzle which must be solved 
and that, while the meaning is apparently clear, there must be 
something which remains to be discovered. The children of these 
two groups need exactly opposite treatment, and each will often 
benefit surprisingly after being shown the nature of his trouble. 
It is true in reading, as it is true in many other skills, that much 
of the inefficiency encountered is a result of the child's own 
unawareness of what he does. As soon as he is helped to make an 
analysis of his procedure, he is in a position to improve. 

Another type of poor reader is one who allows his imagination 
to distract his attention from the task in hand. He makes elabo- 
rate drawings which are not called for by the text but are suggested 
by it. He is apt to be the child who recites fluently in the history 
lesson but does not answer the question he was asked, or the one 
who performs unnecessary operations in arithmetic because in 
previous problems somewhat like the one at hand those operations 
were called for. This child's difficulty is not directly one of reading, 
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but it may be discovered through the reading tests, and if 
given patient treatment, may be partly removed. Another non- 
reading habit which interferes with getting good scores in reading 
is found in the child who does just the opposite of what is called 
for. If he is told, "Do not make a long line; make a short one," 
he proceeds to make a long line, and so on. Occasionally this 
error is a reading error, due to omitting the word "not, " but usually 
it will be found that children of this group are confused by sugges- 
tions and, like those of the previous group, are led astray by their 
inability to hold to the point at issue. Other sorts of reading 
habits will be discovered from careful individual examination of 
the scale papers. Some of them present psychological problems 
which are extremely difficult for the classroom teacher to handle. 
Most of them, however, give suggestions for individual conferences 
which will greatly help the children because they will make them 
aware of what they have unconsciously been doing. 

SUMMARY 

It is suggested, then, that teachers who have used one of the 
Picture Supplement Scales for the Measurement of AbiUty in Silent 
Reading shall first tabulate the results as shown in Table I, assign- 
ing each child to one of the three drill groups for speed and accuracy, 
on the basis suggested in Table II, and make a class chart for these 
group assignments as in Table III. In addition, it is suggested 
that scale papers be given careful individual scrutiny in order to 
secure hints concerning methods of deaUng with different children. 
The teacher is urged to give informal tests of her own devising at 
frequent intervals and in accordance with the results to change 
children freely from one drill group to another. At longer intervals 
formal tests should be made of the entire class with one of the four 
Picture Supplement Scales, and the progress of each child noted 
on the basis of the new records. 



